THE    GREAT    TUDORS
pleading of Edward VI of England, the exhausted prisoner
was set at liberty. Having made his way to London, he
placed his services at the disposal of Archbishop Cranmer,
who, now that the death of Henry VIII had released
ecclesiastical affairs from his contaminating grip, had got the
English Reformation well in hand. A most appropriate
field was awaiting Knox's peculiar powers. What the
English Reformation needed most was preachers, and it
soon became apparent that in all the length and breadth of
England there was none who could preach like Knox. The
Protestant leaders, fully alive to the value of their new ally,
set themselves to use him.
Soon after his arrival in London, Knox was a licensed
priest of the Church of England and appointed to Berwick-
on-Tweed. It was a dour and obstinate stronghold of
Catholicism, whose granite resistance only a voice like that
of Knox could blast. There he met Marjory Bowes, whom
he afterwards married. Two years later he was translated
to Newcastle and appointed a Chaplain to the King. By
this time his name was widely known and his influence was
very great. He had achieved an enormous reputation as a
preacher, and, as Cranmer was soon to discover, was a force
to be reckoned with. In 1552 the English archbishop felt
the extent of the Scotsman's power. At the very last
moment, after the book had been sanctioned by King and
Parliament and ordered to be put into general use, Cranmer,
at the peremptory dictation of Knox, was forced to insert
into the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI the famous
rubric anent kneeling for the reception, of the Holy Com-
munion. On this addition Knox had insisted, and, so great
was his influence, Cranmer was compelled to yield. On
Knox's part the rubric was intended as a definite, un-
equivocal, and decisive repudiation of the doctrine of
Transubstantiation, and the repercussions of this episode
were heard in the debate on the Prayer Book in the House of
Commons only a year or two ago.
Knox, to whom increasing power was bringing an increas-
ing confidence and self-assertiveness, was by now a leader in
the Church of England, and soon he had the chance of high
preferment. He was offered the bishopric of Rochester.
His refusal of this office can hardly be accepted as evidence
that he had no desire for episcopal honours. When a little
later he declined the incumbency of All Hallows*, London,
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